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By Reverenp Epwarp Hawks 
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AM not prepared to take the first step 

in a course of progressive apostasy.’’ 

With such words did the worthy bishop 

of Michigan City, John Hazen White, ad- 

dress his Diocesan Convention over twen- 

ty-two years ago. He was commenting upon 

the radical change which had recently been made 

in the Canon Law of the Protestant Episcopal 

Church. Hitherto it had been illegal to permit 

anyone who had not been ordained and licensed 

by a bishop to preach in an Anglican pulpit. The 

General Convention that met at Richmond, Vir- 

ginia, in the Fall of 1907 had made an amend- 

ment to this law by which it was possible for the 

bishops to permit any ‘‘Christian men, not min- 

isters of the Church”’’ to make addresses in church 

on special occasions. Why was this called a step 

in a course of progressive apostasy? Was the 
bishop a true prophet? 

Twenty-three years ago I was an instructor at 
the High Church Seminary of Nashotah House, 
an institution then recognized as one of the most 
important centres of Anglo-Catholic influence. Its 
history had been romantic. It had been founded 
in the ‘‘forties’’ by three young men from the 
EKastern States who wished to live a monastic 
life, and who were inspired by the Oxford Move- 
ment which was then at its height. They had 
dreamt of a ‘‘Mission’’ to the Indians such as 
those of the Spanish padres in the Far West, 
where men could live in community, observe celi- 
bacy, avoid luxuries, preach freely, and train 
others to carry on the work. The Anglican apostle 
of the North West Territory, Bishop Kemper, em- 
barrassed by his need of men, gave them the op- 
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portunity they sought. The Nashotah Mission 
was founded and the dream became, for a time, a 
reality. The first missionaries, most of them still 
students, lived in log houses on the shore of a 
series of small lakes which were fringed with the 
great trees of the virgin forest. Around them 
dwelt the pagan Indians, one of whose trails 
passed through the centre of the Nashotah prop- 
erty. It is still possible to trace the sunken track, 
hollowed by the light tread of innumerable pass- 
ing feet. I can remember also to have seen the 
remains of a wooden pier, built into the blue 
waters of Nashotah Lake and once fashioned in 
the form of a ship, from which the Indian con- 
verts were baptized by immersion. The ‘‘Mis- 
sion’’ became a reality, and this name lingers on 
the lips of those who know little of its early his- 
tory. As it grew the students slowly cut down 
the forest and constructed by their own labor its 
first permanent buildings. They did their own 
cooking, cleaning and washing. They interspersed 
their studies with long missionary journeys into 
the woods, preaching the gospel to the early set- 
tlers of that vast country which was to become the 
State of Wisconsin. Changes came. The Indians 
went further west. The monastic foundation be- 
came. impracticable and all three of the founders 
entered the married state. The spirit of self-sac- 
rifice remained and with it the more conservative 
ideals of the Oxford Movement. Nashotah House 
became a Seminary rather than a mission. It 
was, and still is, one of the few institutions of 
the Episcopal Church where young men who as- 
pire to the ministry are accepted as students free 
of all cost; their education being provided by the 
alms of a large number of devoted friends, and by 
the willingness of: their teachers to accept the 
most meagre remuneration. As the years passed 
all the gradual changes in the progress of Anglo- 
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Catholicism were felt at Nashotah. It became rit- 
ualistic. In my time its life resembled in many 
ways that of a Catholic Seminary. It was, of 
course, less strict in discipline. This was to have 
been expected. Its students were under no con- 
straint to follow the celibate life, although the 
celibacy of the clergy was still made the ideal. Its 
life centered around the daily ‘‘sacrifice of the 
mass’’ which was celebrated in almost exact ac- 
cordance with the Roman rite. Every student be- 
gan his day by assisting at one of the ‘‘celebra- 
tions’”’ which took place in the Chapel itself, or 
in one of the numerous oratories which were scat- 
tered through the various buildings. There was 
daily recitation of the Divine Office at the canon- 
ical hours,—the deficiencies of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer being supplied by the Roman brev- 
lary. Vespers was sung before supper each eve- 
ning. Compline was recited on note as the closing 
worship of the day. It was expressive of the 
spirit of Nashotah that, although attendance at 
the Divine Office was rarely made a matter of 
discipline, there were few empty stalls in the 
Chapel after the big bell, traditionally known as 
‘*Michael,’’ had sounded the hour of prayer. Even 
on a wintry night groups of students could be seen 
wending their way to the closing service, their 
lanterns flickering on the snowy paths, and their 
voices hushed by the habitual sense of reverence. 
For five happy years I was at Nashotah and 
watched the development of its ‘‘Catholie’’ life. 
It must not be supposed that this development 
was merely ceremonial. It is true that all the ex- 
ternals of Catholic worship were highly estimated. 
Liturgical vestments, altar lights, incense, and 
the reservation of the ‘‘Eucharist’’ were in use. 
But careful attention was also given to the fos- 
tering of the sacerdotal character. There were 
retreats and daily meditations. We were fortu- 
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nate in having a staff of devoted teachers, whose 
lives were an example of priestly ideals. My mem- 
ories of the days I spent at Nashotah have made 
a lasting impression on my life. I recall espe- 
cially the annual Commencement Day, usually 
honored by the return of many bishops and cler- 
gymen who had studied there, and who retained 
an undying love for their Alma Mater—that sin- 
cere proof of a Seminary’s real success. On those 
occasions we used to sing in procession one of 
Neale’s beautiful translations of a part of the 
Golden Sequence. It has always seemed to me 
to be the best expression of the ideal that inspired 
us. 
“For thee, O dear, dear country, 

Mine eyes their vigil keep; 

For very love beholding 

Thy happy name, they weep. 

The mention of thy glory 

Is unction to the breast 

And medicine in sickness, 

And love, and life, and rest.’’ 

The dear country was our ideal of the Catholic 
Church, militant and triumphant, the city of God, 
the rest of the Saints, the ark of salvation, the 
pillar of truth and the treasury of grace. Every- 
one felt the thrill of that stirring song, which 
echoed the ideals of Cluny in a day when the 
Christian Faith was as much in peril as when it 
was emerging from the Dark Ages. It was our 
defiance to that traditional Protestantism of the 
Episcopal Church which it was our avowed in- 
tention to destroy. Until my last year at 
Nashotah I was completely under the spell of that 
glorious defiance. Then came disillusionment and 
reality. 

In 1907 the Anglican Church was at the parting 
of the ways. In England there was a crisis in the 
Hstablishment. The bishops were being ordered 
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by the politicians to put their house in order and 
to curb the extravagances of the Ritualists. In 
America there had been a heresy trial and the 
defeated Liberals were planning a counter attack. 
Underneath the unrest was the scarcely realized 
fact that Protestantism was breaking up, and that 
those tendencies which had already shown them- 
selves in other human activities were being 
brought to bear upon traditional religion. The 
smug piety of the late Victorian period was dis- 
solving. It took the Great War to expose fully 
the nakedness of religious thought; but everyone 
knew that trouble was coming. Nashotah had no 
fears. In America, and especially in the Middle 
West, there were many bishops who professed 
their attachment to the Anglo-Catholic cause. 
They would, we thought, be powerful enough to 
prevent the Liberals from tampering with the 
constitution of the Anglican Church. Indeed it 
was our hope that those Protestants who had 
grown weary of decaying Puritanism would find 
a refuge in the Catholic Church as we then un- 
derstood it. Forty or more of their ministers 
were being re-ordained as Episcopal clergymen 
each year. We looked for complete victory. 

It was in the midst of a happy life at Nashotah 
that the controversy over the Open Pulpit began. 
The Liberals were anxious to do something at 
Richmond which would restrain the triumphant 
progress of Anglo-Catholic principles. A Gen- 
eral Convention in Protestant Virginia was their 
great opportunity. It was there that they hoped 
to get the support that they needed, for the jour- 
ney to Richmond was a long one from any of the 
centres of High Church influence. They knew 
that they had unthinking public opinion on their 
side. Episcopalianism, in spite of the strength of 
the Anglo-Catholic clerical Party, was still tra- 
ditionally Protestant. The average Anglican lay- 
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men shared the opinions of the average non-Cath- 
olic. They disliked dogma, and they were weary 
of ‘‘the churches,’’ without having any vision of 
‘the Church.’’ Influenced by the Evolutionary 
Theory, they were apt to regard all dogmatic re- 
ligion as being bound up with a belief in the Fall 
of Man; and this was something that seemed to 
contradict the upward progress of human nature 
from the brute creation. The Liberals proposed 
to give them a new interpretation of religion 
which should be in accord with modern theories. 
It was really nothing else but the Modernism 
which the Pope had condemned that very year. 
Nowadays these Liberals openly call themselves 
Modernists and glory in the name. But in those 
days they concealed their ultimate objects and 
still proclaimed their loyalty to the traditional 
principles of the Episcopal Church. They offered 
a plan which seemed to be in accordance with cer- 
tain proposals made by the Lambeth Conference 
years before. They suggested that the various 
Protestant sects might be brought into the Epis- 
copal Church by making a few harmless changes 
in ecclesiastical discipline. If the various minis- 
ters of other denominations could be allowed to 
preach occasionally in Anglican pulpits, then these 
good men might be attracted to the Anglican sys- 
tem, and find in the general plan of that system a 
means of achieving the ultimate Reunion of Chris- 
tendom. Two new theories were invented to jus- 
tify the proposal. It was argued that Episcopacy 
might be regarded as the ‘‘historic’’ polity of the 
Church, apart from any discussion of exactly what 
Episcopacy itself might be. If all the Protestants 
would accept the idea of a universal Episcopacy 
it could be left to later days to discuss whether 
this Episcopacy was absolutely necessary to the 
Church, whether it was sacerdotal or ministerial, 
and whether it was of apostolic origin. It would 
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be sufficient to get everyone to admit that it was 
venerable and efficient. The acceptance of ‘‘His- 
toric Episcopacy’’ would pave the way to reunion 
all round; reunion with Rome, with the Greeks 
and with the Protestant sects. This was the fun- 
damental argument. The other was dependent 
upon it. It was argued that the preaching office 
was not necessarily confined to ‘‘priests’’; that 
many non-Anglican ministers might at least be 
prophets, and as prophets outside the official 
Church they might have something of value to 
tell those who were within it. Analogies were 
drawn from Old Testament history. The ‘‘Priest 
and Prophet Theory’’ was invented to make the 
‘Historic Episcopate’’ more palatable to the non- 
Anglican ministers. Everyone knew, when the 
Richmond Convention assembled, that the Open 
Pulpit, depending upon these two theories, was 
going to be made the principal issue. They had 
been prepared for it by a long discussion in the 
Church weeklies. They had seen something like 
it introduced in the mission field in China. 

The Anglo-Catholics were not deceived by these 
specious pleadings. They knew also that the Lib- 
erals could do nothing unless they were able to 
gain support from at least some of the High 
Church Party. They had watched what Bishop 
White afterwards called ‘‘a course of progressive 
apostasy.’’ They were aware that those who were 
most anxious to pass the Open Pulpit Amendment 
were the ones who wished to change the character 
of Christianity. They had observed the gradual 
repudiation by them of Christian tradition; their 
dislike for the supernatural and miraculous; their 
denial of there being any necessity for a Virgin 
Birth; their willingness to allow men to doubt 
the reality of the bodily resurrection of Our Lord, 
as being something that was not vital to Chris- 
tianity; their indifference to priesthood and sac- 
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raments; their habitual treatment of the Holy 
Scriptures as being no more inspired than all 
great literature; their qualified acceptance of Our 
Lord’s Divinity; and, above all, their philosophy 
of Man’s gradual progress in religion through his 
own inner development, rather than through ex- 
ternal Revelation and Divine Providence. Anglo- 
Catholics knew quite well that those who were 
sponsoring the Open Pulpit were intending to pro- 
mulgate a new theory of the Church, in which 
sentimental piety was to take the place of obedi- 
ence to authority; where ‘‘religious truth’’ was to 
be regarded only as a measure of the progress of 
human thought and not necessarily the revelation 
of eternal reality; where Christianity itself was 
not the history of how God became man, but of 
how man has become like God. Under the very 
popular plea that they were working for the 
brotherhood of men, the Liberals were intent, as 
they are always in every age intent, upon destroy- 
ing the Catholic Church as the dispenser of truth 
and morality. 


To understand the importance of the Open 
Pulpit legislation it must be remembered that the 
Anglo-Catholics had always been able to assure 
themselves that in spite of the admitted Protest- 
antism of many Anglicans, there had never been 
any deliberate official denial of any single Cath- 
olic dogma by the Episcopal Church. This was 
the strong position of the Oxford men. We do 
not behave like Catholics, said they, but this is 
our own fault; our Church is Catholic in spite of 
us because it has never forsaken the doctrines 
of antiquity and it has always preserved the Epis- 
copate. It was precisely this position that the 
Open Pulpit endangered. If you admit that a 
heretical minister is a teacher of the truth, you 
implicitly deny the need of any hierarchical min- 
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istry; and you also implicitly deny the unique 
tight of the Church to teach the faith. Imagine 
St. Augustine, or St. Chrysostom, or St. Gregory 
inviting heretics to preach in their churches! But, 
replied the Liberals, we do not ask them to preach 
their heresies, if they are heretics; we only ask 
them to preach with inspired tongues the truths 
that everyone admits. We safeguard their preach- 
ing by making our bishops responsible for their 
appearance in our pulpits. What we wish to do is 
to show our Christian brotherliness towards those 
who are, through no fault of their own, unhappily 
separated from our communion. It was this argu- 
ment that gained the support of many who were 
at first opposed to the whole movement. 

The clerical deputies left for Richmond with 
many misgivings. Several of them were from 
Nashotah. Bishop Grafton, knowing that Virginia 
was an unfavorable rendezvous for Anglo-Cath- 
olics, had rented a house in which the High 
Churchmen from the Middle West could say their 
“‘masses.’’? We waited with some anxiety for the 
news. It was soon reported that the Convention 
had refused to recognize the indissolubility of 
marriage, by permitting the so-called innocent 
party in an action for divorce to be remarried. 
It was clear that the Convention was being con- 
trolled by the Liberals. It was not long before 
the whole truth about things was made known. 
The Open Pulpit Amendment had been passed 
with scarcely a dissenting voice amongst the bish- 
ops. It had been resisted by many of the clerical 
delegates, but the bishops, the guardians of the 
faith, had succumbed to popular clamor. It was a 
cataclysm. 

It is necessary to explain to Catholies why the 
defeat was so serious. Had the Anglo-Catholic 
bishops been overwhelmed in a fair fight, they 
could have pleaded afterwards that no mixed Con- 
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vention of lay and clerical delegates could change 
the constitution of the Church. But, as they ad- 
mitted to us, they had not attempted to fight. 
They preferred to be on the popular side. They 
used their efforts to make the Amendment sound 
as respectable as possible. Moreover, they dis- 
covered that High Churchmen themselves had 
been carried away by the Liberal arguments. 
Bishop Doane was a High Churchman. Bishop 
Brent was a High Churchman. So were the bish- 
ops of Tennessee and Vermont. All of these were 
in open favor of the Amendment. High Church- 
men stood up on the floor of the Convention and 
did their utmost to effect the new legislation. It 
was the betrayal of the Anglo-Catholic cause, and 
not the mere strength of Liberalism that created 
the difficulty for those who clearly understood 
what was at stake. Bishop White of Michigan 
City was alone in his protest. His words in his 
Diocesan Convention, already referred to, were 
those which his colleagues knew to be true, but 
which they were afraid to utter. WR? 

When you shake the tree the ripe fruit will fall. 
A crisis in the Anglican Church produces conver- 
sions to Rome. During the year that followed 
the Richmond Convention at which the Open Pul- 
pit Amendment was adopted, about twenty min- 
isters of the Episcopal Church resigned their 
cures. It was the largest exodus that had ever 
taken place in America. More than half of them 
were members of the Companions of the Holy 
Savior, a religious congregation of which Dr. 
William McGarvey, Rector of the Church of St. 
Elisabeth in Philadelphia, was the Superior. It 
was natural that he should have been accused of 
conspiring to create this stampede. This was not 
true as I will attempt to show. 

Nashotah House reflected the confusion that 
existed everywhere. The High Church Party was 
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much divided. There were several distinct cleav- 
ages. One clique, calling itself ‘‘Pro-Roman,”’ 
was engaged at that very time in promoting an 
Anglo-Roman Union. Its object was ultimate 
Corporate Reunion with Rome; with a married 
clergy, a vernacular liturgy, and other concessions. 
There was talk of its promoters being re-ordained 
by oriental schismatics, and of going to Rome 
afterwards to demand recognition. Fifty clergy- 
men were ready to take this step, it was said. Few 
of them became Catholics; none of them until some 
years after the Richmond Convention. Opposed 
to them were the High Church Modernists, whose 
guiding light is still Bishop Gore, as it was then. 
They were denouncing the Papal syllabus and the 
excommunication of Loisy and Tyrrell. They 
read Fogazzarro’s ‘‘Il Santo’’ and talked dis- 
paragingly about Vaticanism. It was this clique 
who joined hands with the Liberals in the Open 
Pulpit Movement. There remained the traditional 
Anti-Roman High Churchmen, whose spokesman 
was the Editor of the Living Church. These were 
disturbed by the Richmond Convention but hoped 
that the bishops would prevent it from becoming 
operative. To none of these cliques did the Com- 
panions belong. Doctor McGarvey stood head and 
shoulders above them all. For a long time he held 
his peace and associated himself with no one. 

My own position was a difficult one. In the 
spring of 1907 I had been appointed the Warden 
of the Western Conference of the Companions 
and it was my duty to preside at the Monthly 
Chapter. I met Doctor McGarvey twice that year 
at Nashotah. He was with us at Commencement 
and he gave the Companions a retreat during the 
summer holidays. The Richmond Convention had 
not yet assembled, but the air was charged with 
apprehension. A newspaper discussion, started 
by a member of the Anglican Holy Cross Order, 
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had already begun. He had denounced the action 
of the bishops at the Shanghai Conference, where 
the principles of the Open Pulpit Amendment were 
anticipated and demonstrated. The Anglicans in 
China seemed to have committed themselves to 
intercommunion with the Protestant sects. Doctor 
McGarvey discussed these matters but said noth- 
ing about any thought of submission to Rome. 
After the Convention, rumors reached Nashotah 
that he was very much disturbed. It was whis- 
pered that he was going to resign. I wrote to him 
but he told me nothing. This was a strange way 
to promote the conspiracy of which he was later 
accused of being the author. 

How shall I describe those days of confusion? I 
recall them now with horror. I became conscious 
of a suspicion that had long been growing in my 
mind. Perhaps the Anglican Church was only a 
Protestant sect? This had come so gradually that 
it is difficult now to recall its silent approach. A 
few memories stand out. I can remember a day 
at Niagara Falls when a minister, now a priest, 
told me that my conception of the Church was 
not that of a Kingdom but of a Confederacy. ‘‘You 
English,’’ he said, ‘‘think of Kingship as an idea, 
not as a fact.’’ I can recall a thought that passed 
swiftly through my mind at Montreal whilst there 
on a brief visit. ‘‘If we are right then Rome must 
be heretical.’’ Rome heretical! How absurd. 
Yet to teach that the Pope is Infallible and to make 
this a dogma, must be heretical if the doctrine is 
not true. I read the Lamp furtively and not with- 
out irritation. It was then an Anglican publica- 
tion, and was engaged in popularizing the theories 
of Rev. Spencer Jones, who until this day is trying 
to prove that it is possible at the same moment to 
believe in the validity of Anglican orders and in 
Papal Infallibility. I found myself adopting a 
complacency towards this strange proposition after 
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reading the book of Spencer Jones, ‘‘England and 
the Holy See.’’ But if the Pope were really Infal- 
lible, why not obey him? That was my growing 
difficulty. I told Doctor McGarvey about it. His 
answer did not satisfy me. I was surprised to find 
that he, too, was having the same difficulty. He 
told me that we were not in formal schism be- 
cause the Pope was not properly informed about 
the Anglican Church! He also told me, to my 
astonishment, that if he were sure that he was in 
formal schism, he would spend no time worrying 
about the validity of Anglican Orders. The thing 
to worry about was the preservation of the Faith. 
This was the first reason for there being any 
Church at all. 

Thrown back on my own resources, I determined 
to form a clear idea of the Anglican Church. The 
Corporate Reunionists had to prove that we be- 
longed to a Church and not to a sect. I read 
and re-read the history of the English Reforma- 
tion. I spent my afternoons in the Library study- 
ing the writings of the Anglo-Catholic divines. 
I searched in vain to assure myself that Hooker, 
Andrewes, Cosin, Jeremy Taylor and the rest pro- 
fessed something that I could recognize as ‘‘Cath- 
olicity.’’ The more I read the more I became 
convinced that every one of them would have de- 
nounced Nashotah House as a nursery of Popery. 
My memory carried me back to things that I 
had seen with my own eyes. I recalled churches 
in England which, since the time of the Reforma- 
tion, had never had anything but a common table 
on which to say ‘‘mass.’’ I knew that even these 
tables were for many years kept in the Vestry and 
never placed altarwise as they are today. I knew 
that before the time of Newman the appearance of 
an Anglican church was little different from that 
of a meeting house, and that the few of them 
built since the time of Elizabeth were all expres- 
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sive of Protestant worship. Is it possible, thought 
I, that during all these years ‘‘mass’’ was being 
said and no one knew it? The Book of Common 
Prayer had always been a difficulty. I knew that 
its language was beautiful; that it was a classic. 
But I always pictured Cranmer compiling it; 
crossing out with his pen every word that signi- 
fied priesthood and sacrifice. I could see Ridley 
pulling down the altars in Old St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. Night after night I lay awake wondering 
how I could assure myself that the Anglican 
Church was at least in material schism; a hier- 
archical Church and not a sect. In all this I found 
myself alone at Nashotah. I no longer took part 
in the discussions of the Pro-Romans with whom 
I should naturally have associated. I had one 
friend, also a member of the staff, Rev. James M. 
Bourne, who shared my difficulties. We had been 
together for years. We are together now. The 
same grace has swept us along and makes us still 
one. 

Christmas came with the diaconal ordinations. 
We were under suspicion. The ordinands were 
warned of us and questioned as to our influence 
with them. Our work in class was scrutinized. 
The strain was too great. Something had to be 
done. I decided to visit Philadelphia in the 
Christmas holidays and seek the advice of Doctor 
McGarvey. I left in a snow storm on the last 
Sunday of the year. ue ; 

The Companions of the Holy Savior lived in 
Community at the Church of St. Elisabeth, Phila- 
delphia. Here the annual gatherings of those who 
were associated with them took place. There were 
almost fifty members of the Congregation, but 
only six or seven lived the common life. St. Elisa- 
beth Church had been founded over twenty years 
before by our Bishop, and by Rev. Maurice Cowl, 
its first permanent Rector. It soon became the 
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home of the Companions who needed a centre for 
their activities. A strict religious rule was ob- 
served and the parish itself became a model for 
Anglo-Catholic effort. It is now engaged in the 
work of proselytizing among the foreign popula- 
tion that dwell around it. Ex-priests now officiate 
at the stately altars erected by the devotion of the 
Anglo-Catholics. Doctor McGarvey had an inter- 
national reputation. He had succeeded to the 
mantle of Doctor Percival, a theologian whose 
authority in the Anglican Church during the clos- 
ing years of the last century was not surpassed, 
and whose writings were used as text-books of 
theology. Doctor McGarvey himself was an author- 
ity upon liturgical and dogmatic subjects. He had 
an attractive personality, and his leadership was 
felt by all with whom he came in contact. During 
the Yuletide that I spent with him, he was being 
watched with anxiety by Anglicans of every shade 
of opinion. As Warden of the Western Confer- 
ence of the Companions I had a right to know 
how he felt towards the controversy which was 
disturbing the Church. That he told me nothing 
of his plans assured me that he had nothing def- 
inite to tell. I was advised to have patience and 
to go on saying my prayers and that was all. Not 
a word of any policy, not a suggestion of any con- 
spiracy did I hear or see; indeed my bishop was 
also in the House with us on a short visit and he 
seemed relieved to think that I was there. 

I stayed a week keeping the rule of the Com- 
panions with their long hours of prayer and medi- 
tation and their observance of holy poverty and 
obedience. I can assure my Catholic readers that 
no monastery of the Catholic Church could have 
shown better evidence of the spirit of the religious 
life than was to be found at St. Elisabeth’s Church. 
And this life had been maintained for many years. 
Its effects were obvious. The Companions were 
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i lly beloved. Their church was filled with 
Se uppers. Their confessionals were crowded 
with penitents. The children flocked to greet them 
on the streets. Their parishioners were proud of 
the handsome group of buildings that had been 
puilt by the pennies of the poor. Here I should 
have found consolation. Here I should have been 
convinced that there was proof of the Catholicity 
of a Church that had come unscathed through the 
hands of Elizabethan Puritans and Carolinian 
Protestants. But things would not work that way. 
I knew too much of Anglicanism. I knew that 
St. Elisabeth’s Church was an oasis in a desert. 
One swallow does not make a spring. I was con- 
scious of the anxiety of the Companions; they said 
nothing of their own intentions, but they gave me 
no assurance of safety. I returned to Nashotah, 
more confused than ever, to discover that the con- 
troversies between the members of the Faculty, 
and amongst the student body, were becoming in- 
tensified. The Open Pulpit Amendment was being 
put into operation everywhere and the whole Hpis- 
copal Church was being racked by acrimonious 
dissension. I could find no one who seemed to be 
any more convinced of its Catholicity than I was 
myself. i 

My friend and I unable to bear the strain upon 
our consciences thought that we ought to reveal 
our mental condition to the Bishop. He received 
us kindly. As I have said he was a member of the 
Companions himself, one of the founders of St. 
Elisabeth’s Church and a life-long friend of Mc- 
Garvey and Cowl. Perhaps he felt a responsibil- 
ity for our troubles. He had voted with the other 
High Church bishops for the Open Pulpit Amend- 
ment. ‘‘I did it,’’ he had told us long before, ‘‘to 
prevent something worse.’’ We asked him if he 
thought that it was possible for us to continue our 
work as instructors in the Seminary when we were 
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in such a state of doubt and perplexity. He, in 
reply, asked us one question. Did we feel that we 
were priests? I realize the absurdity of such a 
question now. How can anyone feel that he is a 
priest? It is for the Church to tell him that. We 
said ‘‘Yes’’ without any difficulty. Sentimentally 
we were still bound to the routine of our work. 
We promised to remain as instructors until the 
end of the scholastic year, or until we could no 
longer ‘‘say mass’’ with a clear conscience. The 
Rector of the Seminary, with whom we had con- 
scree over a month before, agreed to the same 
plan. 

The end came quickly. Hitherto, like most 
Anglo-Catholics, we had rested our security upon 
what we thought were the convictions of others. 
It is distressing to find that others upon whom 
you are relying, are themselves relying upon you. 
It is as though two reeling men are grasping one 
another for support. Everywhere it was sauve 
qui peut. No one was asking what the Anglo- 
Catholic Party would do; but what this man or 
that man would do. I can recall the names of hun- 
dreds of Anglican clergymen that I knew then. 
Some are now dead, some are Catholics, and some 
are still Anglicans. Those who remain are still 
clinging to one another for support. This was 
impossible for us. We began to be aware that we 
would have to make our submission to Rome. But 
how to go? Will Catholics ever understand what 
such a question means? How to leave an environ- 
ment that one loves? How to leave Nashotah, 
whose every tree, lake and cloistered building was 
knit to my spirit by unnumbered memories? In 
the chapel I had been ordained. I felt that I was 
a priest, if feeling meant anything. In the oratory 
of St. Francis I had vowed myself to the celibate 
life. Within the sacred enclosure I had seen in 
fancy the countless legions of the Saints of God. 
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St. Paul in journeyings often; the Fathers of the 
Church destroying paganism; the General Coun- 
cils making creeds; St. Gregory sending St. Au- 
gustine to the Angles; Hildebrand humbling hu- 
man pride; the friars ennobling poverty; Aquinas 
in his scriptorium; Xavier preaching in the burn- 
ing Indies; and to these added with hesitation, 
the heroes of the Oxford Movement. It is hard to 
relinquish even the scenic framework of a fading 
dream. 

The last few weeks,—we did not then know that 
it was the last few weeks,—my friends and I spent 
our spare hours in reading the Oxford translations 
of the Post Nicene Fathers. We recognized, even 
in the Protestant version, the outstanding Su- 
premacy of the Church of Rome. We discussed 
the matter with the Professor of History. He 
was honest but disquieting. We must make our 
own choice. There was no doubt that Rome could 
make a good case for its claims in history. For 
himself, it was impossible to deny his orders or 
the graces received in the Anglican Church. A 
Methodist might have made the same reply. The 
conviction came that either Rome was right or the 
Holy Ghost had failed to lead men into all truth. 
Faith followed intellectual conviction in the mid- 
dle of February, and we both left Nashotah to- 
gether and were received into the Catholic Church 
by the Paulist Fathers in New York. We had 
promised the bishop, who gave us a blessing with 
tears in his eyes, that we would go as far away as 
our money would take us. He suggested that we 
consult with Doctor McGarvey. We passed through 
Philadelphia but it was only to say goodbye. The 
Companions were kind to us but plainly embar- 
rassed. They said no word of approval or of dis- 
approval. We were wondering whether we should 
ever see them again. We little knew that at that 
very time Doctor McGarvey was writing a pam- 
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phlet that was to shake the Episcopal Church to 
its foundations. We saw that he was distraught. 
He paced the floor of the library in nervous agita- 
tion. But he gave us no indication of what he was 
going to do, nor did the others. A few weeks 
later, by a mere coincidence, we were received as 
students at the Seminary of the Philadelphia 
diocese. A former convert, Father Alvah Doran, 
had asked Archbishop Ryan to accept us. We 
were then staying as guests at Washington at St. 
Thomas College. 

No sooner had the Chrism of salvation been 
placed upon our brows by Archbishop Farley than 
the storm that had been so long in gathering broke 
forth in the Episcopal Church. Echoes of it 
reached us in the Seminary. We heard of one 
Anglican minister after another being received 
into the Catholic Church. In the middle of the 
month of March Doctor McGarvey published his 
pamphlet, ‘‘The Open Pulpit in the Episcopal 
Church.’’ It was an indictment of the House of 
Bishops. They, the guardians of the faith, had, 
for the first time in the history of their Church, in- 
troduced a new principle into Anglicanism. Doctor 
McGarvey called it ‘‘a principle of death.’’ It 
was the implicit denial of the unique right of the 
Catholic Church to teach the truth. This was some- 
thing far more important for Anglicans than the 
Reunion of Christendom or the differences about 
sacraments, ordinations or liturgy. This struck to 
the heart of Christianity. It involved the truth of 
Revelation. To preach the truth was the supreme 
duty of the bishops. The object of this Open Pul- 
pit Amendment was known to everyone long be- 
fore the Richmond Convention. Its object was to 
change the character of the Episcopal Church. Its 
object was to free that Church from dogmatic re- 
strictions. Its object was to bring religion into 
touch with the vagaries of Modern Thought. 
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Everyone knew it. The bishops knew it. And 
yet they had adopted the proposal; unanimously, 
it seemed. They were even responsible for its 
very wording, which was sufficient to cover every 
demand of those who had proposed it and fought 
for it. Since it had been passed its efficiency had 
been proved. Doctor McGarvey had a hundred 
instances to show that in a few short months every 
kind of heretic had already preached in Anglican 
churches with the definite approval of the diocesan 
bishop. The opening of the pulpit to heresy was 
not a theory but a proven fact. 

Doctor McGarvey’s pamphlet gave no indication 
of what he was going to do. As we learnt after- 
wards he did not know himself. He was not left 
much choice. Everyone deserted him. The Anti- 
Romans under the leadership of the Living 
Church denounced him as a trouble maker and 
tried to show that his pamphlet was a perversion 
of facts. The Pro-Romans still hoping—they are 
still hoping, and will do so till the day of doom— 
for concessions from Rome were afraid of asso- 
ciating themselves with his protest. The High 
Church Modernists declared that his interpreta- 
tion of the Amendment was correct and gloried in 
the fact. It was quite time, said they, that the 
Church freed itself from stale dogmatism. Most 
of the bishops kept silent. A few of them sim- 
pered that the Amendment was being abused, and 
that it ought to be rescinded. These were prompt- 
ly told that the abuses had arisen from their own 
wording of it. There was really nothing left for 
Doctor McGarvey to do but to go to Rome. 

_The Companions often told me later that they 
did not know how they were able to live through 
the next two months. A layman or a college pro- 
fessor can pack his bag and leave his work at a 
moment’s notice. The case is different with a 
religious Community which has charge of a parish. 
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The Community has to be fed and clothed; the 
parish has to receive pastoral ministrations. As 
there was not complete agreement amongst the 
brethren as to what course they should follow, 
the first step taken was to dissolve the legal in- 
corporation of the Community, so that each one 
could be free to leave it and take with him those 
possessions that he had brought to it. The situa- 
tion was serious enough to warrant this, and it 
was done. But to make an immediate submission 
to the Catholic Church was something that needed 
thought. It might even be surrendering to a pass- 
ing temptation. Many Anglo-Catholics get what 
is called ‘‘Roman fever.’’ Most of them recover. 
The Companions had no opportunity which would 
enable them to retire gracefully to some peaceful 
retreat and there think things over. They knew 
well enough that the moment their corporate res- 
ignation should be made public, their final sub- 
mission to Rome would be accepted as an assured 
fact. It was more prudent and less likely to in- 
jure the souls of those who still trusted in them, 
to wait in patience until the path was clear. How 
else could they have acted? 

Meanwhile their former High Church friends 
seemed to be determined to prejudice their case. 
A prominent Anglo-Catholic clergyman arranged 
a course of drawing-room lectures on Anti-Papal 
subjects which brought them into public notice and 
insured his own safety from criticism. The re- 
ligious press opposed them as if they were already 
convicted traitors. Would they have been spared 
if they were making a retreat anywhere else than 
at St. Elisabeth’s Church? They were, in fact, 
making the greatest retreat of their lives with the 
fullest realization of their responsibility. They 
were hourly praying for grace to make a right 
choice, and to make it without injury to their con- 
science. They had set a time limit to this period 
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of prayer. Before this was over they began to 
find it impossible to continue in what was daily 
becoming a false position. 

It was in the Easter holidays that we two stu- 
dents of St. Charles Seminary were able to visit 
them. We discovered that they were at the point 
of resigning their work. They were beginning to 
arrange the final disposition of their affairs. We 
saw that it was an hour of distress. Doctor Mc- 
Garvey was in the Library before an open fire 
consigning to the flames everything that he felt 
that he would never need again. ‘‘Father”’ Hay- 
ward was compiling a complete list of the parish- 
ioners for the use of their future pastors. With 
them was Rev. Charles E. Bowles of All Saints 
Church, Chicago, one of the first members of the 
Congregation. He had resigned his parish and 
come to join his old associates. He told me that 
he had arrived at his decision to do this quite 
independently and without knowing how Doctor 
McGarvey was going to act. He was accompanied 
by Rev. Otho C. Gromoll, another Chicago clergy- 
man, who had long been a personal friend. We 
discussed the news of other conversions. Rev. 
Wilbur Russell, Archdeacon of Fond-du-Lac 
diocese, had been received in St. Louis after a 
thirty days retreat with the Jesuits. Rev. John 
Ewens, afterwards and still a member of the Con- 
gregation of the Mission, had been received in the 
West; and Benjamin Francis Musser, the poet and 
writer, a student at Nashotah, had entered the 
Catholic Church in Milwaukee. Doctor McGarvey 
read to us the printer’s proof of a second pam- 
phlet that was to be published in a few days. The 
Community admitted that they were now agreed 
and that they were going to resign in a body. An 
amusing incident expressed the tension of their 
nerves. At recreation a tray of ‘‘Churchwarden’”? 
pipes with tobacco and matches was brought in, 
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and everyone indulged in a smoke. This was 
something that had never been allowed before. 
‘‘Doctor’s orders,’’ they told us in answer to our 
surprised looks. 

On Sunday, May 10th, the Community resigned 
their cure. The last service took place in the 
morning, the celebrant being a visiting clergyman 
who was not going to Rome. The Companions sat 
in the choir but took no part in the service. 
‘‘Father’’ McClellan said a few words from the 
pulpit. At the doors of the church, which was 
crowded with sightseers, the second pamphlet was 
distributed. It explained why they were leaving. 
After the service there were heartrending scenes, 
as the people began to realize that the work of 
St. Elisabeth’s was at an end forever. A few days 
later the Community was received into the Cath- 
olic Church by Archbishop Ryan. Bishop Whit- 
aker, Episcopalian bishop of Pennsylvania, in ac- 
cepting Doctor McGarvey’s resignation, wrote 
kindly, expressing his confidence in the sincerity 
of his action. This disposes of a legend that was 
invented later that the Open Pulpit Amendment 
was only an excuse made by the Companions to 
resign a work that they had grown tired of. 
Everything proves the reverse. I have in my 
possession pathetic letters from those to whom 
they ministered showing that St. Elisabeth’s 
Church was never in a more flourishing condition. 
Certainly in its whole history of over twenty years 
the Congregation of the Holy Savior was never 
larger or more united. 

The conversions continued. A few days later 
Professor Sigourney Fay, of Nashotah House, 
was stricken down by serious illness at his sum- 
mer home at Deal Beach, N. J. He received all 
the sacraments on what was thought to be his 
deathbed. His conversion had no connection with 
the events that took place at St. Elisabeth’s 
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Church. It was supposed that he had decided to 
wait for Corporate Reunion. In a few months the 
stream of conversions dwindled and the Episcopal 
Church settled down to its normal life. 

When the Bishop of Michigan City called the 
Open Pulpit Amendment a step in a course of 
Progressive Apostasy, and when Doctor Me- 
Garvey described it as a Principle of Death, 
what exactly did they mean? They were both 
High Churchmen. They had always claimed 
that their Church was the Divinely appointed 
guardian and Teacher of the Faith for English 
speaking people. This, as Doctor McGarvey 
pointed out, was the sole reason for there being 
any Anglo-Catholic Movement. They were aware 
that many Anglicans disregarded this claim—that 
some even repudiated it. They ascribed this lack 
of agreement to the influence of alien Protestant- 
ism brought from Germany and the Low Country. 
They had always asserted with some show of truth 
that the character of the so-called Reformation 
in England was different from that in other Prot- 
estant countries. It was schismatic rather than 
heretical; and, as far as it was schismatic, this 
was due to Governmental interference with re- 
ligion rather than to popular demand. The new 
Church of the Tudors was really the old Church 
separated from Rome. For this separation, 
Rome, it was alleged, was largely to blame. Ina 
word the position of the Anglican Church was 
similar to that of the Greek Orthodox Churches. 
To have believed that it was something self-con- 
tained, like Calvinism or Nestorianism, would 
have been to have regarded it as a sect. For High 
Churchmen of the Oxford School, it was only a 
part of a greater whole. It was a branch of the 
Catholic Church. They could only adhere to it as 
long as it in turn adhered substantially to ‘‘Cath- 
olicism.’’ If it denied the Catholic Faith or the 
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Sacramental System, they would have been com- 
pelled to leave it. They regarded those who re- 
pudiated what Bishop Manning has recently called 
‘‘the Catholic character of the Anglican Church”’ 
as enemies within the walls—tolerated enemies 
because of conditions that could not for the mo- 
ment be overcome, but none the less enemies— 
who had no right to speak for the Church and who 
must eventually be converted or driven out. They 
thought that the voice of the Anglican Church, 
silent for the moment, was sufficiently expressed 
in its prayer-book which contained three Catholic 
Creeds and the essential elements of Catholic 
Faith and Practice. Until these principles were 
renounced, they could patiently endure the Prot- 
estantism with which they were unfortunately 
associated. With it they had no intention of be- 
coming reconciled. To admit what is now called 
‘*Comprehensiveness’’ would be to deny the Faith. 
Anglicanism was not a synthesis of conflicting 
opinions, but a part of the Catholic Church whose 
real character was for the moment mistakenly 
estimated. 

As long as the Anglican Church remained in- 
articulate, the High Churchmen were able to de- 
fend this position to their own satisfaction. If 
their Church did not speak, they spoke for her. 
They were easily able to deny the competency of 
individual bishops, of Committees of the Privy 
Council, of civil tribunals, of Acts of Parliament, 
and even of local bodies of clerical and lay dele- 
gates, to define the essential character of Angli- 
canism or to formulate standards of faith or prac- 
tice. A change was coming which the Catholic 
Party regarded with suspicion. With the rise of 
the Lambeth Conferences, and with the partici- 
pation of the Anglican bishops in interdenomina- 
tional meetings, it was evident that Anglicanism 
itself, and not one Party in it, was beginning to 
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find its voice. If the bishops could not speak for 
the Church, who could? Any theory of Catholic 
Unity invested these bishops with the power to 
choose between truth and error. Suppose that 
these bishops, acting together, were to repudiate 
the theory upon which rested the superstructure 
of Anglo-Catholicism? Suppose that they denied 
the Catholicity of the Anglican Church? They 
had a right, if anyone had a right, to speak au- 
thoritatively in their Church’s name. If that 
Church had a duty to teach the Catholic Faith to 
the English speaking people, it had correlatively 
the opportunity to lead these people into error. 
Any denial of this was tantamount to saying that 
the Anglican Church was self-contained or indi- 
vidually infallible. There was always a possibility 
that the bishops might renounce the doctrine of 
the sacrificial priesthood, by permitting, for ex- 
ample, Protestant ministers to celebrate the 
Kucharist at Anglican altars; or that one of the 
admittedly fundamental articles of the Faith 
might be repudiated, as for example the most 
fundamental of all—the belief that the Catholic 
Church is the infallible mouthpiece of truth. Such 
a procedure would be apostasy. The Bishop of 
Michigan City rightly saw that the Open Pulpit 
Amendment was a step in this direction. Such a 
procedure Doctor McGarvey called the introduc- 
tion of a principle of death, because it would 
bring death to the Anglo-Catholic Movement. 
Neither of them supposed that the Anglican 
Church would disappear. What would disappear 
would be its claim to Catholicity. It would pro- 
claim itself a sect amongst sects. Such a danger, 
always possible, became more pressing as the An- 
glican Church as a whole began to make its voice 
heard. 

_ This is an age of organization and standard- 
ization. No Church can exist for long divided 
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into three or more conflicting parties. The An- 
glican Church was becoming acutely aware of its 
isolation from every other religious body in Chris- 
tendom. Its activities, that the Oxford Movement 
had itself created, reached out to the Christians 
beyond its pale. It could expect to receive no at- 
tention unless it was able to explain its own posi- 
tion. The Lambeth Conferences realized this diffi- 
culty. If there was to be reunion with the Greeks, 
then the Greeks must know what the Anglican 
Church taught. If there was to be reunion with 
other Protestant bodies, then these bodies must 
know what they were expected to accept and what 
concessions would be made to them. Anglicanism 
must define its own comprehension. Was it Cath- 
olic, Protestant or both? From the moment that 
it began to express itself it tried to be both Prot- 
estant and Catholic at once. It could only do this 
by accepting a principle of comprehensiveness 
which would allow error and truth to exist side by 
side without condemning either, or deciding which 
was which. This is something quite different from 
toleration. It is possible to tolerate error, knowing 
that it is error, and knowing that its suppression 
might bring greater evils. But comprehensiveness 
must admit that error has equal rights with truth, 
or at least is something indifferent or indefinable. 
Comprehensiveness as a doctrinal principle is the 
denial of Catholic Truth. It was towards this 
that the trend of official Anglican teaching was 
plainly moving, when the Church began to speak 
for itself as a whole. 

It was the contention of Doctor McGarvey in 
his first pamphlet that the Open Pulpit Amend- 
ment compromised his own position as a teacher 
of Catholic Truth. His protest was not heeded. 
It was true that the General Convention of the 
Episcopal Church had no right to speak for An- 
glicanism as a whole; but it was also true that 
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Anglicanism as a whole felt no reaction to the 
principle of death that the General Convention 
had introduced for the first time. High Church 
bishops defended the Amendment, and put it into 


practice. Doctor McGarvey could see everywhere - 


a lack of conviction and a failure to defend Chris- 
tian Truth as a revelation from God of which the 
Church was the unique depository. The preaching 
of heretics from the pulpit was not such a grave 
scandal as their celebrating at the altar would be; 
but the principle in both cases was the same. The 
Ministry of the Word was as sacred a trust as the 
Ministry of Sacraments. The Anglicans, confused 
by the sophistry of the ‘‘Priest and Prophet?’ 
theory, did not seem able to grasp his point. They 
did not realize that he was not trying to make 
trouble, but that he was sincerely convinced of a 
difficulty that was fundamental. After making 
his protest, the suspicion grew in his mind that 
Anglicanism was only expressing its real char- 
acter. That it had been from the first a Prot- 
estant sect which was incapable of being sub- 
mitted to a process of Catholicizing. In his second 
tract he foretold that the Open Pulpit legislation 
was only the prelude to a complete surrender to 
Modern Unbelief. 

The history of the past twenty years confirms 
the estimate that was made in 1908. Anglicanism 
has taken the lead during that period in the Re- 
unionist Movement. It has consistently followed 
the indications of its modern trend first given by 
the Open Pulpit Amendment. It is no longer pos- 
sible for High Churchmen to interpret the teach- 
ing of their Church by an appeal to documents 
whose authors have been dead for three hundred 
years. They are faced now with a new situation 
created by an active and exceedingly out spoken 
Episcopate, which takes every opportunity to ex- 
press itself. To say that this Episcopate is not 
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able to speak for Episcopalianism, is to say some- 
thing that not only contradicts the teaching of 
High Churchmen themselves, but seems to be 
something quite opposite to common sense. It is 
true that many ‘‘Pro-Romans’’ regard their 
Church as being hopelessly Protestant; and that 
they believe the remedy for their own isolation 
to be Corporate Reunion at such time as the Holy 
See will recognize their Orders and grant them 
the same concessions as the Uniats of the East 
enjoy. Such an opinion does not involve the 
question of Anglican Orthodoxy but only the 
method by which those who belong to this small 
subdivision of the Anglo-Catholic Party shall 
sever their connection with what they already 
regard as an irredeemable Protestant sect. But 
for those who still maintain that their Church is 
a vital part of the Catholic Church, its bishops 
must be accepted as guardians of a faith that they 
may betray. The question is: have they betrayed 
it? 

Our answer must be that the bishops have sur- 
rendered to the demands of what is called Modern 
Thought in the sphere of both faith and morals. 
They have in their recent utterances, which only 
confirm a gradual tendency long since apparent, 
practically denied the Infallibility of the Church, 
the necessity of a sacrificial priesthood, the in- 
tegrity of the Holy Scriptures, and the indissolu- 
bility of Holy Matrimony. They have also de- 
parted from the traditions of Christendom in 
matters concerning the substance and use of Mar- 
riage itself, 

The dogma of Infallibility of the Church may 
be taken first. With the Oxford men this doctrine 
was the foundation of all their teaching. They 
threatened to retire into lay communion if the 
profession of Faith, commonly called the creed of 
Saint Athanasius, which was ordered to be recited 
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on certain days, was omitted from their Prayer- 
Book. It is interesting to note, in passing, that 
the new English revision of the liturgy permits 
any clergyman to avoid reciting it whether in 
public or private. The change has evoked no pro- 
test. This itself is an indication of a growing in- 
difference to traditional standards. But few were, 
I think, prepared for the demonstration of Lib- 
eralism that was recently manifested in the ranks 
of the avowed Anglo-Catholics. The occasion was 
the conversion of Rev. Vernon Johnson. The doc- 
trine of Church Infallibility came up for discus- 
sion. It was necessary to prove that the convert 
was wrong. The traditional argument of High 
Churchmen—that the whole Catholic Church of 
the ages has always repudiated Papal Infallibility 
—has become difficult to express. It is no longer 
possible to assert this as an unproved statement. 
What is this ‘‘Whole Catholic Church??? How 
does it speak? Where is its voice to be found? 
The Oxford men had not thought the difficulty out. 
It had been sufficient for them to point to the 
Fathers of the first centuries who were then sup- 
posed to exhibit Christianity at its best. But who 
is to interpret the Fathers? Is private judgment 
enough? They eschewed private judgment as the 
hall-mark of Protestantism, but quite forgot that 
their own reading of the Fathers was disputed by 
both Rome and Geneva. High Churchmen in later 
years talked of the ‘‘undivided Church.’’? But the 
undivided Church—in the sense that these men 
spoke of it, that is, before the Greek Schism—was 
undisputably under the supremacy of Rome. Still 
later, another theory was offered. The voice of 
the infallible Church was to be found in the agree- 
ment of those national Churches which were un- 
fortunately not in visible unity. But there is no 
such agreement on this very question of Infalli- 
bility ~“he largest Church is in direct contradic- 
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tion with all the other Churches. A new idea of the 
Infallibility of the Church had to be found which 
could be explained readily. Bishop Gore, the evil 
genius of the Anglo-Catholic Party, seems to have 
been the author of the latest theory. ‘‘Church In- 
fallibility,”’ says he, ‘‘is not oracular.’’ He meant 
of course to compare the Pope with the Delphic 
Oracle. His popular phrase proves too much for 
it has left the Church without any voice. The 
decision of a General Council is no more or less 
‘‘oracular’’ than a Papal definition. The follow- 
ers of Bishop Gore have not shirked the conclu- 
sion. Truth, say the opponents of Vernon John- 
son, is to be discovered by gradual experience 
rather than by authoritative utterance. It is for 
doctors of theology to collect evidence and pro- 
pound principles. Modern research renders 
ancient dogmatic decisions subject to revision. A 
doctrine can only be regarded as infallible if it 
is agreeable to human needs; and human needs 
are still uncertain. Such opinions as these, which 
are in no way different from those of the most 
extreme Liberals, aroused no opposition. There 
were no indignant denials, no letters of protest, 
no organized resistance; the reverse was the case. 
The Anglo-Catholies as a body allowed themselves 
to subscribe to the baldest exposition of private 
judgment. With them Church Infallibility is now 
nothing more than a synopsis of religious experi- 
ences. 

This practical denial of Infallibility has become 
the rule in all the approaches that have been made 
to the other Protestant bodies. I recall the out- 
burst of feeling when the Bishop of Zanzibar de- 
nounced the Kikuyu Conference in Africa, which 
arranged a federation of Anglicans and Protestant 
Missions by which all parties accepted the min- 
istrations and sacraments of each other. The 
Bishop said rightly that this was heresy, if heresy 
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meant anything. The Great War intervened and 
the Kikuyu uproar was forgotten. Its principles 
are embodied now in the resolutions of the last 
Lambeth Conference. Kikuyu is not mentioned 
but an enthusiastic endorsement is given to Co- 
operation in Evangelization; which means that in 
the Mission Field sects preaching different gos- 
pels are to join hands in their work. How can 
the Anglican Church do this and not deny the In- 
fallibility of her message? The Kikuyu problem 
has become the South Indian problem. How was 
this solved? By deliberately allowing Anglican 
bishops and clergymen to leave their own Church, 
temporarily, without permanent loss of their 
standing, in order to co-operate with several 
varieties of heretical teachers, in the formation 
of what is admittedly a new and anomalous 
‘‘Church.’’ One searches in vain for any indica- 
tion in the decisions of the whole body of Anglican 
bishops, of a conviction that there is such a thing 
as infallibly known truth, with an infallible Church 
to guard it and teach it. The Lambeth Conference 
of 1930 follows in the path blazed by the pro- 
moters of the Open Pulpit Amendment. 

The Holy Scriptures are the inspired word of 
God. The Anglo-Catholics have until the last few 
decades reverenced the written Truth which not 
only contains the only authentic history of the 
beginnings of Christianity, but is also the charter 
of the Church’s institution and authority. To 
deny Biblical inspiration is to deny Catholicism. 
Led by Bishop Gore, the Anglo-Catholics have to 
a large extent accepted the opinions of radical 
Higher Critics. The new Prayer-Book gives evi- 
dence of this. Those who are present at a bap- 
tism are no longer to be told that men are born 
m sin; and by a trick of alternate rubrics the 
doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration can be left 
unexpressed. The story of Noah’s Ark and the 
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Red Sea miracle are no longer considered proper 
for Christian ears. Portions of the Psalms which 
seem to contradict modern sentimentalism can be 
omitted at the discretion of the minister. Wives 
need not be told that they owe any obedience to 
their husbands. The Anglo-Catholics have raised 
no objections to these changes and they have ac- 
customed themselves to the position of those 
who treat Holy Scriptures as being no more in- 
spired than the plays of Shakespeare. Meanwhile 
professors of divinity, deans of cathedrals, and 
other prominent teachers and preachers are treat- 
ing Bible incidents, and especially all the miracles, 
as incredible myths. In 1906 the Episcopal Church 
was convulsed by the mere suggestion of Doctor 
Crapsey that Our Lord might not necessarily have 
been born of a virgin. At the present moment 
nothing is likely to happen, but a mild protest, if 
a Broadway or Park Avenue Rector denied that 
Our Lord was ever born at all. Certainly the 
denial of His Divinity, screened under ambiguous 
language, has been uttered from pulpits times 
without number; and recorded in books that are 
read by thousands. It was even found difficult to 
depose a bishop who declared himself to be an 
atheist. This is the harvest that has come from 
the acceptance of the principle that the Open Pul- 
pit Amendment introduced. 

I will now turn to the Sacramental system. The 
belief in the Real Presence and the reception of 
the Body and Blood of Christ was the vital proof 
for all generations of past High Churchmen of 
the Catholicity of the Anglican Church. The dif- 
ference between Protestant and Catholic worship 
was said to be this: one was a service of prayer 
and praise, and the other was an act of sacrifice. 
Only a validly ordained priest could consecrate the 
Body of Christ. To deny this was heresy. Ordi- 
nation bestowed upon the clergy the participation 
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in the Eternal priesthood. It was something 
specifically distinct from what is called the priest- 
hood of the laity. The minister of the altar be- 
came ‘‘another Christ.’’ He did not represent the 
laity; he was set over them. The past twenty 
years have seen a gradual acceptance of non- 
sacerdotal ministries as being real and fruitful, 
if not ‘‘regular.’’ In 1907 those who were willing 
to admit this would have been horrified at the 
thought of allowing a non-Anglican minister to 
celebrate the Eucharist in an Anglican Church. 
The day when that will happen does not seem 
to be far off. The Lambeth bishops have already 
sanctioned it in principle. They have given per- 
mission to their flocks to receive ‘‘communion”’ 
at the hands of such ministers in case of necessity. 
Ts it possible that they can regard this ‘‘com- 
munion’’ as the Body of Christ consecrated in the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? If it is not this, then 
why permit their people to receive it? The prayer- 
book has a provision to meet such cases. It teaches 
that an act of spiritual communion under such cir- 
cumstances is as fruitful as an actual communion. 
Did the bishops forget this? Were they carried 
away with the popular clamour to do things that 
sounded broad-minded and charitable? Is the 
Episcopal Church upholding Episcopacy merely 
because it is a “‘historical survival,’’ or because it 
is the guarantee of valid Sacraments? 

From dogmatic subjects we pass to ethics. 
Twenty years ago the divorce scandal was already 
so abhorrent to Anglicans that it was within the 
bounds of hope that they would as a body hold 
fast to the traditional belief that Marriage was 
indissoluble. Hitherto they had always done so, 
except in the United States. The decision at 
Richmond in 1907 which denied the indissolu- 
bility of Marriage was overshadowed by the prom- 
inence given to the Open Pulpit legislation. In 
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that year the last opportunity was offered to con- 
firm the practice of Christendom. That oppor- 
tunity was lost and will never come again. On 
every occasion since, including the last Lambeth 
Conference, the sentimental tenderness towards 
what is called the ‘‘innocent party’’ is made an 
excuse for refusing to return to Catholic tradi- 
tion. Originally the divorce suit that could dis- 
solve a Christian marriage was to be one that in- 
volved adultery. I notice that this distinction is 
now quietly dropped. The bishop may admit any 
‘innocent party’? to Holy Communion after any 
remarriage, but this remarriage ought not to be 
celebrated with the rites of the Church. The rea- 
son of this strange decision is to prevent the words 
of the marriage service from being made ridicu- 
lous; not to safeguard the sacraments. 

The deplorable resolution on Birth Control has 
been discussed ad nauseam. I shall only refer to 
it to say that it is a deliberate clearly defined 
denial of Catholic Tradition. If it were the only 
evidence of the gradual apostasy of Anglicanism 
as a whole from what the Anglo-Catholics have 
held it to be, it would be sufficient to prove my 
case. It remains to be seen if the protest against 
it will result in its explanation or complete re- 
versal. This does not seem probable. The pro- 
tests are growing weaker; whilst some of the more 
timid High Church bishops, who were afraid to 
express their individual opinions at first, are now 
defending it, encouraged by the applause of mod- 
ern unbelief. As things stand, the Anglican Epis- 
copate by a large majority, of which a consider- 
able part is Anglo-Catholic, has announced to 
the world that an unnatural practice, abhorrent 
even to the heathen, may be lawfully perpetrated 
by Christian ‘believers; nay, this is not strong 
enough; it is not merely lawful, it is, in certain 
cases, prescribed as a duty. 
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What will Anglo-Catholics do? At each new 
demonstration of the lack of divine faith on the 
part of their official guides and spokesmen, some 
of them turn to the Catholic Church, but the ma- 
jority accustom themselves to the change and find 
their escape from the voice of conscience in the 
success of their parochial work. Side by side with 
the growth in unbelief, is a growth in the develop- 
ment of ceremonial usage. But what value can be 
placed in Catholic devotions if there is no Catholic 
life? The weakening of faith and the lowering of 
moral standards cannot be covered by elaborate 
ritual. The erection of a building on Riverside 
Drive, described as a Baptist Cathedral, is evi- 
dence that those who deny every vestige of Chris- 
tian Tradition can still find pleasure in Christian 
symbolism. There is little doubt that triumphant 
Modernism is on the point of decking itself with 
all the plumage that it has plucked from the Cath- 
olic Church. If the Anglo-Catholics have nothing 
else to offer but these husks of a non-existing 
reality they will find themselves in competition 
with the Fosdicks and their ilk. 
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